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V.— THE FASTI OF OVID AND THE AUGUSTAN 
PROPAGANDA. 

When Ovid began his Fasti, Virgil and Tibullus had been 
dead at least some seventeen or eighteen years; Propertius, 
thirteen or fourteen ; Horace, six or seven. Each of these poets 
had in his own way served the purposes of Augustus and 
brought his own characteristic contribution for the strength- 
ening of the foundation on which the " First Citizen " had 
founded his government and himself taken his stand. Personal 
loyalty to Augustus and fervid devotion to the ethical and 
religious ideals for which he stood are apparent in the poems 
of Horace. 1 Propertius brought to light and put in attractive 
form the legends of that ancient Rome which it was Augustus' 
desire to glorify that the present and the future Rome might 
feel the obligations imposed by its long and honorable descent. 
Tibullus' poetry is full of the lure of that country life and 
that loyalty to the old religious observances, which it was the 
policy of Augustus to encourage, and the love of a peaceful 
life such as he had made possible to the Roman world. Virgil's 
unique genius had served the Augustan propaganda superla- 
tively along all these lines and more. No part was wanting in 
the chorus of praise and prayer, nor could new forms of ex- 
pression be found in verse — lyric, elegiac and epic meter, all 
had served their turn. 

The special need, too, for such support was past, for by the 
time that Ovid began the Fasti Augustus had been accepted 
and established as head of the Roman state. Yet that such a 
versatile and prolific genius as that of Ovid should neglect 
entirely themes so long and so widely prominent, was hardly 
to be conceived. " They had become a sine qua non of polite 
literature, retained like certain parts of animal organisms, after 
the real need for them was past." 

The subject matter of Ovid's earlier writings, those con- 
temporary with the work of the older Augustan poets, gave 
little chance for the expression and propagation of Augustan 
ideals. Later, following the lead of Propertius, he turned from 

1 Especially, the " Roman " Odes, III : 1-6. 
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the light love-elegies and sentimental effusions of his youth to 
weightier themes, producing the Metamorphoses and the Fasti. 
The clever whimsicality of the poet found opportunity even in 
the former, unpromising as was its theme, to sound the national 
note in the last three books, but it is the Fasti which embodies 
the poet's real contribution to imperial propaganda. 

The subject matter itself, however treated, — those religious 
observances that had come down from a forgotten past and 
which it was Augustus' aim to emphasize as so important a 
strand in the unbroken thread of the eternal life of Eome — 
was peculiarly in line with the emperor's purpose, while the 
fact that the present form of the Eoman calendar was due to 
his adoptive father might give additional appropriateness to it 
as a work devoted to his ends. But throughout the poem the 
poet finds opportunity incidentally, by way of allusion and 
digression, to serve these same ends. 

There was no new theme to add to the repertory of the 
earlier Augustan poets, but Ovid runs the gamut of the old 
themes. With the superficiality which is his besetting sin and 
the versatility and lightness of handling which are among his 
chief charms, he touches for a moment of time, or lingers on, 
these themes as circumstances permit or encourage him to do so. 
The country life and festivals of which Tibullus sang, Ovid has 
made the main subject of his work. In personal glorification 
of Augustus and his policies he goes, though less wisely, to even 
greater lengths than Horace. The celebration of "the grandeur 
that was Eome" and of her mission among nations, the idea 
which pervades the whole Aeneid and "like the subject of a 
fugue enters and reenters from time to time in thrilling tones," 2 
is a constantly recurring motif in the Fasti, though sounded 
in the notes of tinkling cymbals as compared with the organ 
tones of Virgil. 

The emperor himself and the city whose power and prestige 
are at once his creation and his justification, are perhaps equally 
prominent in the Fasti. The descent of Augustus and his 
divinity, his achievements in war, his offices, his achievements 
in peace — architectural, ethical, religious — and his personal 

'Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People, p. 
409. 
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qualities, all are brought out at one or more points in the 
poem, some as the nature of the work demands, in association 
with specific dates, some as gratuitous amplification, while the 
city of Eome is again and again introduced — its history, its 
marvelous growth and present magnificence. 

The re-dedication of the Fasti, whereby Germanicus took 
the place of Augustus, has wrought confusion in the study of 
imperial propaganda in the first book. In the case of certain 
significant passages of eulogistic allusion or address there is 
doubt, reasonable or unreasonable, as to whether Augustus or 
Germanicus is the person concerned. 3 Even so, however, a 
considerable number of undoubtedly relevant passages remain 
in this book to add to the testimony of the others. Almost at 
the outset (1, 10) Germanicus is informed that he will often 
in the following pages read of his father and his grandfather, 

saepe tibi pater est, saepe legendus avus, 

in whose glory he and his brother are to share, and definite 
statements are made as to the nature of what he is to read. It 
is not of Caesar's wars, but of Caesar's altars and the festivals 
that he has added to the calendar that the poet will sing, in 
this way bringing Augustus into as close connection as possible 
with the sacra . . . annalibus eruta priscis which he has already 
promised (1, 7) to display to his readers. 

More than once Germanicus might have read of Augustus 
as himself counted among the divine beings whose altars he 
had established or restored. The prophecy of Carmentis in 
Book I shows two instances of this. As she and Evander sail 
up the Tiber, she can hardly be restrained by her son from 
leaping in ecstasy on to the shore as she salutes the gods of the 
new land, and the land itself, destined to give new gods to 
heaven (1, 510). More definitely, she alludes to the Julian 
family when she prophesies (1, 530) that the sacred rites of 
Vesta shall in the distant future be performed by a god in 
person, referring to the occupancy of the office of pontifex 
maximus by Augustus. The entry for March 6, on which date 

3 See R. Merkel in the Prolegomena to his critical edition of the 
Fasti. Also G. H. Hallam and H. Peter in the introductions and notes 
to their editions of the same. 
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Augustus assumed this office, emphasizes the same thought — 
" the divinity of immortal Caesar (aeterni Cwsaris) presides 
over the eternal fires" (3, 421); while in 4, 954 the same 
epithet is applied to Augustus in conjunction with Apollo and 
Vesta. 

Besides claiming a place for Augustus in the hierarchy of 
Heaven, Ovid has much to say of his relation to Vesta and his 
relationship to the patron divinities of Kome, Venus and Mars, 
emphasizing thereby the direct outgrowth of Eome from Troy. 
The passage just quoted ends (3, 428) with the expression of 
the wish that both the fires of Vesta and the dux himself may 
live, — 

vivite inextincti, flammaque duxque, precor, 

and an actual relationship between the emperor and the goddess 
(through their Trojan origin) 4 is assumed in the same passage 
(3,425), 

ortus ab Aenea tangit cognata sacerdos 
numdna; cognatum, Vesta, tuere caput, 

while in another, where the introduction of Vesta into the 
palace of the emperor is celebrated (4, 949) it is taken for 
granted, as the goddess is represented as received cognati . . . 
limine. 

There is said to have been a prophecy in the Sibylline Books 
that leadership of the world should go with descent from Troy 
through the preservation and possession of the Trojan sacra, 
and the Sibylline Books are said to have been placed by 
Augustus under the base of the statue of Apollo in his temple 
on the Palatine. 5 Ovid accepts without question the theory of 
descent as to which Livy has his doubts and even Virgil is not 
wholly consistent in his statements (Cf. Aen. 1, 267; 8, 629; 
9, 641, with 6, 762), 6 tracing the Julian gens directly through 
lulus — Ascanius to its Trojan forebears, and making this 
relationship prominent in many places. Very near the begin- 
ning of the poem (1, 39) Mars and Venus are introduced as 

* In 1, 528, however, Vesta is an Italian goddess. 
*Cf. Eduard Norden, "Vergil's Aeneis im Lichte ihrer Zeit," Neue 
Jahrhiicher fiir das Massisehe Altertum, Vol. VII (1901), p. 263. 
« Ibid., p. 277. 
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the presiding deities of successive months, March and April, 
and their relationship to the reigning family noted : " The 
first month belonged to Mars, the second to Venus; she was 
the first of the race, he was the father of Romulus' self." The 
naming of these months indeed is credited to Eomulus, whose 
reverence for his own ancestors was combined with prophetic 
vision of Augustus' relationship to the same (4, 23), while 
Eomulus is again designated as a link in the chain binding 
Rome to Troy by the patronymic Iliades applied to him (4, 23 ; 
5, 565) and to himself and Remus (3, 62). 

The fourth book, devoted to the month of Venus is, naturally, 
particularly rich in references to the genealogical connection 
between this goddess and the Julian gens. In the introduction 
to the book (4, 21) the poet commends this portion of his work 
particularly to Augustus : " This month comes to you through 
your great ancestress and becomes yours by your adoptive 
nobility." The entry for April 23, in commemorating the in- 
troduction of the worship of Venus Erycina, claims a preference 
of the goddess for the city of her descendants (4, 875) in a 
general way, and Venus Verticordia is called upon (4, 161) to 
respect the Roman race. Earlier in the book (4, 119) we see 
Venus fighting against the Greeks on the side of Troy, winning 
the victory over Juno and Minerva in the judgment of Paris, 
a Trojan, and by a Trojan, Anchises, becoming nurus to 
Assaracus (and so mother of Aeneas and grandmother of 
Ascanius or lulus) for the express purpose of providing for 
" mighty Caesar " ancestors of the Julian name. The presence 
of the Palladium in the temple of Vesta also furnishes a link 
between Rome and Troy, and the poet takes occasion to intro- 
duce briefly, in connection with this (6, 419) the names of 
Dardanus and Ilus. An even more definite linking of the latest 
generations of the royal family with the earliest and with their 
ancestral Troy is found in the formal genealogical table be- 
ginning with Dardanus (4, 31) and ending: "We come at 
last to the propitious name of lulus, through which the Julian 
family touches its Trojan ancestors," and in 4, 272 where 
(through the Magna Mater) — in Phrygios Roma refertur avos. 
Lastly (4, 675), Venus as patron of the month bids its fifteenth 
day hasten on its way in order to give place as soon as possible 
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to the sixteenth, the day on which her descendant, Octavian, is 
to receive the title of Imperator. 

Aeneas, he who "carried Troy to Eome" (4, 250; 1, 527), 
is implied as ancestor to the Julian family at the end of the 
first book, where the wish is expressed that the whole world 
may shudder before the power of the Aeneadae, and Mars ap- 
pears twice as ancestor, once (5, 554) in his new temple T 
built by Augustus in "the city of his son," once (6, 54) as 
receiving Juno into the " city of her grandson." 

Another ancestor in the noble line to be celebrated is natur- 
ally Julius Cffisar. His reformation of the calendar is alluded 
to (3, 155) — with the whimsical suggestion that his object in 
this work was to become acquainted with the Heaven he was 
later to inhabit — as one among many achievements, but not 
dwelt upon seriously as might perhaps have been expected in a 
poem based upon this work. The entry for April 6, the date 
of the battle of Thapsus (4, 381), is the occasion for a brief 
eulogy of the first Csesar supposed to be uttered by an old 
soldier of his who sits next to Ovid at the games — " Csesar was 
my leader, and I boast that under him I served as tribune " — 
and Ovid represents himself (3, 697) as being reminded by 
Vesta herself not to pass over in his record for the Ides of 
March gladios in principe fixos. There is also a bit of eulogy 
in a curious passage (1, 603) where the title Augustus is made 
the climax in a list of cognomina, among which in due ordei 
is that of Pompey — M agnus — which suggests that his con- 
queror, Csesar, should have one indicating something still 
greater — qui te vicit nomine maior erit. Neither of these pas- 
sages brings out the relationship between the first Csesar and 
Augustus, but it appears in a reference to the battle of Philippi 
(3, 707), which is designated as an act of pietas — an appro- 
priate form of vengeance taken by Octavian on those who were 
responsible for the death of his adoptive father. And while 
the long and honorable descent of the Julian gens and its 
present superlative importance are made strikingly prominent, 
its future — its permanence as the ruling dynasty of Eome — is 
hinted, by prayer if not by prophecy (1, 721; 4, 859). Flattery 

* The temple of Mars Ultor. 
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of a complicated and ingenious pattern is worked in by the 
poet, at the end of Book VI, for the date of June 30. First the 
day is designated as that whose " tomorrow " is the Julian 
(July) Kalends. Then it is characterized as the day on which 
the temple of Hercules and the Muses, near the Circus 
Flaminius, was dedicated, and Lucius Marcius Philippus is 
named as the founder. As a matter of fact, Philippus was 
merely the restorer, not the founder, of this temple, which had 
been built in 187 B. C. This naive oversight on the part of 
Ovid is no doubt due to the fact that Lucius Marcius Philippus 
was the husband of Atia, an aunt of the emperor. The family 
relationship is cleverly suggested by the introduction, quite 
superfluously, of a daughter of this pair (herself the wife of a 
friend of Augustus), Marcia, and is definitely noted several 
lines farther on. 

The various titles assumed by or conferred upon Octavian 
himself are in a general way included in the statement near 
the beginning of the second book (2, 15), 

At tua prosequitur studioso pectore, Csesar, 
nomina, per titulos ingredimurque tuos, 

and are alluded to separately in many places. He is Princeps, 
in flattering contrast to Romulus, who was dominus (2, 142). 
References to the title Imperator (bestowed April 16, 29 B. C), 
Augustus (won January 13, 27 b. c.) and Pater Patriae (Feb- 
ruary 5, 2 b. c.) all appear in the entries for the dates of these 
anniversaries (4,* 675; 1, 609; 2, 127) respectively. (Pater 
Patriae is also used in a prayer for the emperor's welfare at 
the festival of the Caristia, 2, 637.) 

The second of these titles is granted for the young Augustus' 
success in war. The third he holds in common with Jupiter 
himself. The word Augustus is derived from the root aug- 
(augere = increase), and a prayer — 

Augeat imperium nostri ducis, augeat annos — 

is based upon this fortunate etymological relationship. In the 
reference to the last title (Pater Patriae) the most effusive 
eulogy is embodied. To celebrate aright the anniversary of 
its bestowal would require the soul of a Homer, and the dignity 
of hexameter verse. The people, the senate, the equites have 
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all united in giving the title, but they have given it late, for 
long since Augustus was Pater Orbis. In this cognomen, as 
well as in that of Augustus, he is on a par with Jupiter, who 
is Pater in heaven, while the emperor is Pater on earth. 

Virgil's first plan of the Aeneid, according to Geor. 3, 16 ff., 
was to make it a heroic epic with Augustus as its central figure. 
By the time he wrote the poem, circumstances had changed. 
The military deeds of Augustus were overshadowed by his 
achievement of peace and his achievements in peace, and were 
to the people important chiefly as " war to end war." The 
Aeneid takes its tone from this circumstance and does not 
correspond to the poet's earlier conception of what it should 
properly be. 8 Ovid indicates in the dedication of the Fasti 
(1, 13) that he will take this same line, leaving the " arms of 
Cffisar " to the pens of others, and he lives up to this statement 
on the whole, even beyond the extent to which the chosen sub- 
ject of the poem necessitates this. 

The military activities and successes of the emperor are 
however by no means passed over in silence. Near the begin- 
ning of Book II (2, 18) the poet ends his appeal for the 
attention of the ruler with the words " pacando si quid ab hoste 
vacas." The recovery of the standards lost to the Parthians by 
Crassus in 53 B. C. is given its due meed of praise. In the 
entry (6, 467) for June 9, the date of the death of Crassus, 
Vesta prophesies the future restoration of the standards he 
has lost: — 

"Parthe, quid exultas?" dixit dea, "signa remittes, 
quique necem Crassi vindicet, ultor erit." 

The accomplishment of this vengeance is reported in the pre- 
ceding book (5, 587) ; this disgrace would have remained to 
the present time, did Italy not enjoy the protecting power of 
Cassar. This achievement, says the poet, no less than the 
victory at Philippi, the ostensible occasion for the building of 
the temple of Mars Ultor, might win for the god the cognomen 
thus commemorated. 

Without reference to definite campaigns or battles there are 
various vague allusions to the enlarging of the power and the 

* Cf. Norden, op. tit., p. 316. 
5 
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extension of the limits of the territory of Rome. In 1, 599 
(Jan. 13) Germanicus and Augustus are combined in a brief 
eulogy evidently constructed when the work was revised after 
the death of the emperor. This was the day on which the 
action of the emperor in returning to the senate the control 
of the provinces won for him the title of Augustus, formally 
conferred three days later. Germanicus' father, says the poet, 
won his cognomen Germanicus from the conquest of one part 
of the world. If the same basis were to be used for the be- 
stowal of cognomina on Octavian, he would have as many as 
there are races on the earth : — 

si petat a victis, tot sumat nomina Caesar 
quot numero gentes maximus orbis habet. 

The co-extension of the city with the world which might 
thus furnish titles to its ruler is brought out in another pas- 
sage (2, 683) marking the date of the festival of Terminus. 
Other races, sings the poet, possess land set off by definite 
boundaries; the boundary of the city of Rome and of the world 
itself is one. The same idea appears in the recognition of 
Pater Patriae as synonymous with Pater Orbis (2, 130), in 
the introduction to the whole work (1, 85) where Jupiter as 
he looks from his temple on the Capitoline can see nothing 
which is not Roman, and in the prophecy, dating from the 
time of Romulus (4, 858), that Rome shall one day set her 
victorious foot on the whole world. 

In one way or another, too, the important battles on which 
Augustus' fortunes hung are at least touched upon, but they 
are not greatly emphasized in and for themselves. The battle 
of Mutina is briefly introduced (4, 627) in association with a 
general weather prophecy for the day on which it took place — 
April 14. On this day, says the poet, ships should seek safe 
harborage, for west winds and hail are likely to prevail. Yet 
in spite of weather, Augustus on this day was victorious at 
Mutina. The date of the battle of Philippi being in the 
autumn, the part of the Fasti in which it would have been 
cited either has not come down to us or was never written. 
There are, however, at least two allusions to the battle, both 
emphasizing its importance as the means by which Augustus 
inflicted punishment upon the murderers of the first great 
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Julius. One of these (3, 705) states this definitely: — "Those 
who, daring a deed in opposition to the gods' will, had vio- 
lated the pontiff's life, rightly lie low in death. Be witness 
to this Philippi, and ye with whose scattered bones the earth 
is white. ... To avenge his father through arms justly taken 
up was the first work of Caesar (Augustus)." The other 
(already quoted in part), inserted in the account of the found- 
ing of the temple of Mars Ultor (5, 569), implies it: cum pia 
sustulit arma (at Philippi) this temple was vowed, promised 
in return for victory. The battle of Actium is recalled in the 
passage celebrating the dedication of the Altar of Peace (1, 
711). The altar was decreed by the senate only after the 
return of the emperor from Spain, 13 B. C, and dedicated in 
9 B. C, but as Actium stood to the Boman as the beginning 
of the reign of Peace, the poet here in apostrophizing Pax 
decks her in garlands won in the victory at Actium. Associa- 
tion of the military and civic sides of Augustus' career is 
again emphasized in the references to the laurel decking the 
door posts of the palace and the civic crown of oak set above 
the door in accordance with a decree of the senate in 27 B. C. 
(4, 953; 1, 614). 

But the peace of Augustus is celebrated in more definite and 
positive fashion than this, even if various striking lines in Book 
I, as to the date of which authorities differ, be all counted for 
Germanicus rather than for Augustus. The permanence of the 
Augustan peace is prayed for in the line (1, 712) following 
that quoted above: 

Pax ades et toto mitis in orbe mane! 

and again (4, 407) : 

pace Ceres laeta est, et vos orate, coloni, 
perpetuam pacem pacificumque ducem, 

and it is heralded in the words of Janus (1, 282, assigned by 
Hallam, however, to the revision) : 

" Ca^sareoque diu nomine clusus ero." 

In other passages Mars himself is called upon to sponsor the 
works of peace. At the beginning of the third book the poet 
apostrophizes this god with the advice that he lay aside his 
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weapons for the time, and, following the example of Minerva, 
add to his sphere of influence the artes ingenuae — reminding 
him that he was unarmed when Rhea Silvia, ancestress of the 
Roman race, accepted him as her lover. On another occasion 
(3, 175), when asked to explain the fact that the festival of. the 
Matronalia occurs on his Kalends, the war-god becomes himself 
almost an advocate of peace. Taking the cue offered by the 
poet he declares that he does not regret this new association 
with the affairs of peace, nor the fact that Minerva can no 
longer consider herself the only divinity whose field of activity 
covers both peace and war. It is perhaps over-fanciful to look 
for any subtle significance apropos of the times in the fact that 
when Mars, as he speaks here, — as if bearing in mind Ovid's 
earlier prayer (3, 1) that he lay aside shield, spear, and 
helmet, — removes the helmet from his head, though he still re- 
tains the spear. 

Besides this general emphasis on the advantages of peace, 
there are some more specific references to certain acts and 
characteristics of the emperor in his capacity of civil ruler. 
He is contrasted (2, 141) with Romulus, whose power depended 
on force, as one under whom law flourishes rather than violence : 

vis tibi [Romulo] grata fuit, florent sub Caesare leges. 

The cura legum et morum had been given to the emperor by 
the senate in 19 B.C., and he is represented in the Fasti 
(6, 643; 647) as furnishing an example to others by tearing 
down, as too sumptuous, an edifice bequeathed to him, and 
erecting in its place the Portions Livia: 

sic agitur censura et sic exempla parantur, 
cum vindex, alios quod monet, ipse facit. 

The effectiveness of the emperor's efforts toward moral reform is 
noted in a brief allusion to the laws against adultery (2, 139 ), 9 
and in the prophecy (6, 457) that while Augustus is head of the 
religion of Rome no vestal virgin will desecrate her sacred fillets 
and suffer the penalty of burial alive prescribed therefor. 

This subject leads naturally to the discussion of Augustus' 
attitude toward the Roman religion and the measures he took 

"Cf. Horace, Od. 3, 6. 
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for its encouragement and revival. In choosing the Fasti as 
his subject, the poet bound himself of course to stress above 
all else the religious side of the reforms and activities of 
Augustus. In the introduction to the first book (1, 13) it is 
plainly put that it is of the altars and the religious festivals 
of Caesar that he will chiefly sing. Both the places of worship 
and the ceremonials are, according to this, to be included. 
Among these places the altar of Peace (1, 709) and the temple 
of Mars Ultor (5, 550) are most conspicuous. A brief refer- 
ence is made (3, 704) to the temple of the Divine Julius, built 
by Augustus, as a piece of earthly property still held by Caesar, 
while his home is in heaven with Jupiter. The emperor's well- 
known activity as restorer as well as builder of temples follows 
a reference to the disappearance through neglect of an old 
temple of Juno Sospita (2, 55), the sad fate of which Augustus 
has warded off from other temples, thereby laying not only men 
but gods under obligation to him to such degree as to justify 
the prayer with which the poet ends the passage : 

Temple-rum positor, temploruan sancte repostor, 

sit superis, opto, mutua cura tui. 
Dent tibi caelestes, quos tu caelestibus, annos. 

Of these numerous restorations, that of the temple of Magna 
Mater is briefly referred to (4, 348) and that of the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus is implied in the words (1, 203) : 

frondibus ornabant quae nunc capitolia gemni'a. 

The zeal of her husband along these lines is cited (5, 157) as 
the reason for Livia's undertaking similar work in the case of 
the temple of the Bona Dea: 

ne non imitata maritum 
esset et ex omni parte secuta virum. 

Augustus had become pontifex maximus on March 6, 12 
B. C. In this capacity he was head of the Koman religion as a 
whole and was brought into particularly close relationship to 
the worship of Vesta. We find in the Fasti this close con- 
nection more than once emphasized. The poet puts in the 
mouth of Carmentis a prophecy (1, 529) that the time will 
come when one and the same man shall protect Vesta and the 
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Trojan gods and the world itself, and the rites of Vesta shall 
be performed by a god as worshipper. The fulfilment of this 
prophecy is recorded in the entry for June 9(6, 455), 

nunc bene lucetis sacrae sub Casare flammae, 
and in that for March 6 (3, 421) : 

Ignibus aeternis aeterni numina praesunt 
Csesaris. 

Augustus has become, like the sacred fire of Vesta and the 
Palladium, a pledge of the power of Eome — imperii pignora 
iuncta vides. 

The introduction of the worship of the Genius of Augustus 10 
in conjunction with the Lares was to be commemorated in its 
proper place, the month of August, as the poet tells us (5, 147) 
at the close of a passage dealing with the re-dedication of an 
altar of the Lares Compitales on May 1. Ovid represents him- 
self as looking for Lares in couples, as heretofore they had 
been found, but as finding everywhere groups of three, the 
Genius of the emperor making a third with the two Lares. In 
his interest he is about to go on and tell the story of the 
transformation of this duality into a trinity, 11 but checks him- 
self — Augustus mensis mihi carrninis huius ius habet. 

The record for April 28 (4, 949) celebrates the dedication 
of the chapel of Vesta in the palace on the Palatine. The close 
association of this building with the temple of Apollo leads to 
the establishment in the mind of the poet of another trinity in 
which the emperor finds a place — Vesta, Apollo and Augustus. 12 

Of the edifices with which Augustus adorned the city Ovid 
mentions besides the temples of Mars Ultor (5, 551) and of 
Julius Cassar (3, 704) and the Ara Pads, (1, 709), the Porticus 

10 Cf. J. B. Carter, The Religious Life of Ancient Rome, p. 70. See 
also Lily R. Taylor, "The Worship of Augustus in Italy during his 
Lifetime," Transactions of the American Philological Association, LI, 
p. 116. 

n The account of the festival of the Caristia (2, 637) ends with the 
suggestion of a prayer to this new trinity. 

"The relation of Apollo to Augustus seems to be more conspicuous 
in the Metamorphoses than in the Fasti. See Elizabeth H. Haight, 
" 'An Inspired Message ' in the Augustan Poets," American Journal of 
Philology, XXXIX, p. 360. 
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Livia (6, 639) and the Forum of Augustus. Of these, the 
temple of Mars Ultor is the only one that is honored with any 
detailed description. 

Before leaving the subject of Ovid's attitude toward Augustus 
as man and ruler it will be worth while to notice especially 
two passages of general eulogy which are worthy of the pen of 
Martial when running riot on the subject of Domitian. One 
of these has already been considered in part and it will be 
sufficient to recall its climax (1, 608) where Augustus by that 
cognomen is put on a par with Jupiter. In the other and more 
important passage the poet likewise sets Augustus practically 
on a level with the father of gods and men, as Pater Patriae 
this time (2, 131), and then proceeds to point out that he is 
to be placed above the divine Romulus (2, 133-144). Accord- 
ing to Suetonius (Div. Aug. 7) the cognomen Romulus had 
been suggested for Oetavian in 27 B. €., as being the name of 
the founder of the city (not, naturally, as the name of a king) . 
Ovid, whether with conscious purpose or not, helps to justify 
the refusal of this title by comparing and contrasting Romulus 
and Augustus in several definite particulars, to the advantage 
of course of the latter. Romulus' power was felt by the Sabines 
and by small Cures and Caenina; under Augustus all that lies 
within the sun's path is Roman. Romulus held a small bit of 
conquered territory; Augustus holds all that lies beneath the 
sky. Romulus stole the wives of men; Augustus bids them 
maintain their chastity. Romulus created a refuge for evil; 
Augustus does away with evil. Force was dear to Romulus; 
law holds sway under Augustus. Romulus bore the name of 
dominus; Augustus bears that of princeps. Romulus is under 
accusation by his brother ; Augustus has granted pardon to his 
enemies. And — as a climax — Romulus was made a god by his 
father ; Augustus made his father a god ! 

The unity of Roman history with Trojan history and within 
itself is implied by Ovid in those passages already cited which 
proclaim the descent of the Julian gens from Trojan ancestors. 
In another way it is implied by allusions to Roma as in reality 
a Trow, Bediviva, and by many references to the development 
of the later city from the Romulean village — usually with won- 
dering emphasis on the great changes and improvements which 
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time, especially at the behest of Augustus, has brought about. 
Past and present are linked as one, and both are worthy of 
admiration. 

Allusion to the contrast between the site of the city and the 
city built upon the site is frequent. It is baldly mentioned in 
the account of the arrival of Evander and Carmentis in Italy 
(2, 280) : 

hie ubi nunc urbs est, turn locus urbis erat. 

In other passages unfelled woods and pasture lands (1, 243), 
grassy pastures, small herds of cattle and scattered huts (5, 93) 
and the loneliness of the river bank in Evander's time (1, 502) 
in more detail are explicitly or implicitly set off against the 
"great city,'' "ruler of the world," "giver of laws to the 
world" which later takes their place. 

The changes due to the draining of the swampy land along 
the river and between the hills, the buildings erected where 
in early times were only pools and marshes, are emphasized. 
Twice the various Fora emerge from the watery waste : 

hie, ubi nunc fora sunt, lintres errare videres (2, 391), 
hoc, ubi nunc fora sunt, udae tenuere paludea (6, 401 ) , 

and the altar that stood on dry ground where the Locus Curtius 
had been (6, 404) makes the picture still more vivid. 

Where lies the Velabrum, over which the processions pass 
from the Forum to the Circus in Ovid's day, 

nil praeter salices cassaque canna fuit (6, 406), 

and where the Circus itself stood later, boats floated in early 
times when the river was swollen with winter rains (2, 392) — 
the implication being, perhaps, that it had not yet felt the 
restraining hand of Augustus (Suet. Div. Aug. 30). 

Comparison between the simplicity of early buildings and the 
elaborateness of the Augustan architecture and equipment is 
implied in the reference to the fictile fulmen of the first em- 
bodiment of Jupiter Capitolinus and the simple garlands with 
which his temple was adorned (1, 202) and the treasure lavished 
upon his temple by Augustus, and to the contrast between the 
earlier temple of Vesta with its roof of thatch and the later 
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with its roof of bronze (6, 261). By implication, too, is sug- 
gested a comparison of the sumptuous buildings on the Palatine 
of Augustus' day with the " royal residence " of Romulus, which 
was but a hut of reeds (3, 183), and the "large" palace of 
Numa (the Eegia), which occupied only the narrow space of 
Vesta's atrium (6, 263). 

No less than four times the poet expresses wonder at the 
growth of the city as a whole, her splendor and her power, 
developing from the humblest of beginnings. Once (3, 433) 
it is the establishment of the famous Asylum by Romulus that 
gives occasion for the expression of this wonder in the form of 
an exclamation : 

O quam de tenui Romanus origine crevit! 

and the Roman people itself rather than the city seems to be 
in mind. In the speech of Mars explaining the origin of the 
Matronalia and this god's relation to it, the story of the rape 
of the Sabine women is introduced by an expression of the 
same thought, with the addition of a prophecy as to the future 
greatness of the city (3, 179) : Rome was then small, but in 
that small city was the hope of the present city; its walls, 
ample for its people then, were of too narrow compass for the 
peoples who should dwell there in the future. The Roman 
already had a name greater than the place. But the most 
attractive and interesting development of this theme occurs in 
the prophecy uttered by Carmentis when she and Evander land 
on the banks of the Tiber in pre-Roman days (1, 515, already 
cited in part). We have here a reference not only to the 
mgentia moenia which shall some day overlook the lonely river 
bank, but to the founder of the race which shall dwell within 
these walls— the Race of Troy, which shall thus rise again and 
carry on its traditions unbroken, through the acceptance of its 
gods by Vesta and the final taking over of their worship by 
Augustus as pontifex maximus. 

Not only is the greatness of Rome celebrated, but her per- 
manence also is anticipated. Romulus is aeternae . . . pater 
urbis (3, 72), and in the prayer to Jupiter, Mars, Vesta, and 
others, ascribed to him when laying the foundations of his city 
(4, 831), he is made to voice the same thought : 
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" longa sit huic aetas dominaeque potentia terrae 
sitque sub iac oriens occiduusque dies." 

These lines are found in the story of the founding of the city 
which completes the account of the festival of the Parilia, com- 
memorating that event. In the concluding lines of this narra- 
tive (4, 857) Ovid in his own person mingles prayer and 
prophecy with similar import: 

Urbs oritur (quis tunc hoc ulli credere posset?) 

victorem terris impositura pedem. 
cuncta regas et sis magno sub Csesare semper, 

saepe etiam pluris nominis huius habe; 
et quotiens steteris domito sublimis in orbe, 

omnia sint umeris inferiora tuis. 

It is chiefly to the past that the pcet looks for material to 
dignify the present. But in these last passages at least, he 
hints that the chain which binds past and present will bind 
present and future to all eternity. And in this prophetic 
vision the eternity of the city is linked inseparably with the 
permanence of the Julian dynasty: 

cuncta regas et eis magno sub Caesare semper! 

Katharine Allen. 

Ukivkbbity op Wisconsih. 



